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MR. T. P. COOKE. 


‘* In faith he is a worthy gentleman ; 
Exceedingly well read, and wond’rous affable, 
Therefore his worth 


Is warrant for his welcome hither.” 
Henry LY. Part I. Act JIL. Se. 1. 











No portion of our pages is so pregnant with difficulty as 
that in which we furnish a biograp.ical notice of some 
cotemporary performer. Our peculiar opportunities have 
hitherto secured us a valuable succession of minute and 
authentic intelligence ; but there is a delicacy attached to 
many minds, which has occasioned the suppression of par- 
ticulars we shoutd have found the highest pleasure in being 
suffered to preserve. It is from the influence of this feel- 
ing that Mr. Cooke has directed us to curtail the early in- 
cidents of a life devoted at it’s very outset to the service of 
his country, a theme on which we should have dwelt with 
the highest sensations of pleasure. Enough, liowever, is 
unfolded to convince our readers that this gentleman, had 
not his youthful ardour been diverted frum its original 
bent might have ranked high among those illustrious cha- 
racters by whom the honour of England has been so 
brightly upheld. 

Mr. Tuomas Potrrr Cooke is the son of a medical 
practitioner of considerable reputation in the metropulis, 
and was horn on the 23rd of April, 1786, in Titchfield 
Street, Mary-le-bone, where his father at that time re- 
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sided. His parent died before the sixth year of his age 
was attained by the subject of the present article, who, 
about four years after that event, in consequence of seeing 
a nautical piece at one of the theatres, imbibed an incli- 
nation for the sea, and panted to encircle his brow with the 
mariner’s laurel. Being allowed to gratify his bias, he 
embarked in the year 1796 on board of his Majesty’s ship, 
Raven, and sailed immediately vid Gibraltar for the block- 
ade of Toulon. Being stationed for two years in the Medi- 
terranean, he participated in Ear St. VINCENT’S distin- 
guished victory, and partook of many minor actions, 
among which his bravery in boarding an Algerine corsair 
deserves the most honourable mention. Accident alone 
prevented him from being present at the battle of Camper- 
down, for, having sprung her mainmast in a violent gale, 
the Raven bore away towards Cuxhaven, and upon the 
coast in that vicinity underwent the horrors of being 
wrecked in a season of peculiar inclemency. For two days 
and nights the crew of this ill-fated ship were subjected to 
incredible misery ; the cold was intense, and while cling- 
ing to the fragments of their shattered vessel many brave 
veterans dropped in the chillness of death to a dark and 
stormy grave. Mr. Cookr’s fate (to use his own jocular 
language) was at variance with the water, and being car- 
ried to a barn on shore he was soon after sent home, 
where, falling ill from excessive fatigue, he became se- 
verely afflicted with a rheumatic fever brought on by the 
want of bedding for more than a month together. After 
an illness, which, from it’s long duration had nearly proved 
fatal, he listened to the wishes of his friends, was inva- 
lided, and left the Royal Navy. After a lapse of con- 
siderable length he returned to his favourite profession ; 
and having sailed with Captain Prowse on board the 
Prince of Wales, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Sir 
Rosert Caper, he was employed in the blockade of Brest 
harbour, from which, upon the escape of a squadron com- 
manded by GANTHEAUME, he proceeded upon that cele- 
brated but unsuccessful pursuit, during which a prodigious 
distance was run with unparalleled celerity.(1) In a hur- 





(1) This squadron in less than four months ran from 
this station to Lisbon, the Madeiras, Teneriffe, the Cana- 
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ricane off Cape Ortegal Mr. C. again experienced the pro- 
tection of his destiny, as a fine brig, within hail, founder- 
ed, while all hands were on board, and was buried in a 
moment beneath the angry billows. How often, under 
similar circumstances, the same happy fortune might have 
followed him, we will not calculate; but the peace of 
Amiens was approaching, and being paid off, Mr. C. relin- 
quished the main and its vicissitudes, though reluctantly, 
for ever. A dormant passion for the stage now revived 
in our hero’s bosom, and in January 1804 he made his first 
dramatic attempt with such success at the Royalty Theatre, 
that Mr. AsTLEy induced him to abandon it as a promising 
beginner upon very liberal terms. With this gentleman he 
continued for two years, till LAURENT, the late celebrated 
Clown, collected a company for performance at the Ly- 
ceum, where Mr. C. was so favourably noticed, from the 
force and frequency of his exertions, that Mr. A. again 
secured him upon a rising salary for two successive sea-. 
sons. After this he joined H. Jounston’s company, who 
had just opened a new amphitheatre in Peter Street, Dub- 
lin. On his return to England, he was engaged by Mr. 
ELLISTON in 1809 to strengthen the corps he was then col- 
lecting for his new speculation the Surrey Theatre, and 
proved one of the most able supporters of the undertaking. 
He afterwards repaired again to Dublin, where few mem- 
bers of that company ever reached the estimation in which 
he was universally held. His benefits, which occurred in 
consequence of a special agreement, at an early period of 
the season, bore abundant testimony to the prevalence of 
these sentiments ; and so copious indeed were the symp- 
toms of Mr. C.’s popularity, that they stimulated the 
avarice of his manager to scek a portion of its success. 
Owing to this cupidity, he relinquished his situation from 
the impulse of that spirit which claims our warmest sup- 
port, and the only result of Mr. JongEs’s sordid encroach- 
ment was the loss of a zealous and attractive performer. 
On his return to England, he was persuaded by the Drury 





ries, Barbadoes, Martinique, touched at all the inter- 
mediate islands, including Jamaica, and returned to Eng- 
land. 
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Lane managers to join that ill-fated establishment, and 
made his first appearance under the auspices of the amateur 
sub-committee on the 19th of October, 1816, as Diego 
Monez, in a stupid melo-drama called ‘* 7'he Watch word, 
or the Quito Gate.” In bagatelle and similar characters he 
realized the sanction of every discerning observer ; and his 
masterly performance of the German in Soane’s “ Inn- 
keeper's Daughter,” confirmed his pretensions to unlimited 
commendation. The vacillating measures of the sub-com- 
mittee drove him, iiowever, in disgust from the theatre ; 
and though soon solicited to return, he persisted in a 
manly defiance of their ruinous allurements and contempti~ 
ble servility. His assistance was speedily sought for by 
Mr. ARNOLD for the E.O.H. where the entire superintend- 
ance of its melo-dramatic department was committed to his 
charge. The judgment of Mr. Dippin induced him to 
cultivate a connexion with Mr. C. for the Royal Circus, at 
which he sustained a varie.y of very important characters. 
His reception was marked by its usual concomitants, and 
he received the most flattering indications of unabated 
favour. After this the interests of the Cobourg Theatre 
were entrusted to his direction for a period of three years, 
and his assiduity and experience produced the most bene- 
ficial results. in the summer seasons he has regularly per- 
formed at the E.O.H., and was engaged by the managers 
for C.G.T., where he made his first appearance this sea- 
eon, in ‘* dd Pacha,” and where we hope he will long re- 
maia. He married, Oct. 16, 1619, Miss Cremer, of 
Bruiupton, « lady of great accomplisiiments and large pro- 
perty, with whom he enjoys that prospect of matrimonial 
feiicity so ampiy deserved by his many social virtues. 

Mr. Cooke's claim to distinctiou principally rests on his 
inimitable performances in melo-drama. His fine mus- 
cular figure and handsome expressive countenance here 
afford him the most powerful advantages; and we have 
seldom witnessed any thing so picturesque as his attitudes, 
so striking as his action, or so characteristical as bis choice 
of costume. In parts of a more subdued and dignified 
description he is equally excellent: whether Mr. Cooke 
would equally succeed in a higher walk of the profession is 
a mere mattcr of opinion, seeing that his attempts have 
not hitherto soared beyond melo-drama. We do not, 
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however, encourage him to make the experiment, from 
which he might probably retire, if uot with utter failure, 
yet without achieving much honour. Let him rest satisfied 
with his present excellence in a particular walk in which 
he has no superior, and buat few competitors. 

As a manager, we are conscious that he possesses the 
most valuable requisites of authority, his manners being 
kindly conciliating, and his principles irreproachably cor- 
rect, 


MR. J. P. KEMBLE. 





[Resumed from page 7. ] 





In 1778, Mr. KEMBLE paid an introductory visit to the 
inhabitants of Hull, where he selected the part of Macbeth 
to commence his campaign, and in the same year brought 
on the stage his tragedy of ‘‘ Belisarius ;’’ it was never 
printed. In the north of England he performed for some 
time under the management of the eccentric TATE WiL- 
KINSON, and composed several trifles, which were acted at 
York; one of these was an alteration of MASSINGER’s 
‘* New Way to pay Old Debts,” and another was the 
“* Comedy of Errors,” metamorphosed into a piece called 
“© Oh! it’s Impossible.” They attracted a temporary no- 
tice, but their names are now all that is generally known 
of them. He was also fortunate in getting up a musical 
olio, consisting of several of the most admired odes of 
Mason, Gray, and CoL.ins; the tales of Ze Fevre and 
Maria from STERNE, with other pieces, in prose and verse. 
Entertainments of this description have since become com- 
mon to an extreme; but, like most other imitations, they 
are infinitely inferior to the original.(1) 





(1) He also published a volume of poems nnder the title 
of ‘* Fugitive Pieces,” which are spoken of by those who 
have had an opportunity of perusing them as displaying 
marks of a superior mind, He was himself, however, so 
dissatisfied with the contents on seeing them in print, that 
he destroyed the whole of the copies which remained in his 
possession, and exerted himself to stop the circulation of 
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KEMBLE stood high in favour with WiLKinson, who 
frequently placed him in parts generally occupied by other 
performers as a matter of exclusive right.:2) During his 
stay at York (on which stage he made his débé¢ in the part 
of Orestes), his literary labours were again evineed by the 
representation of a farce from his pen for the benefit of 
Mrs. Hunre_r, called ‘‘ Zhe F: male Officer.” (3) In addition 
to the celebrity acquired by these efforts as an author, Mr. 
KEeMBLE sustained the honours of gentlemanly indepen- 
dence in a most laudable manner on the following occasion. 

The tragedy of ‘‘ Zenobia” had been selected for per- 
formance, on Thursday the 15th of April, to exhibit the 
powers of a Mrs. Mason in the duties of its heroine; on 
the night of this eventful occurrence, a lady of distinction 
was present, who with her party possessed the stage-box, 
and having imbibed an instinctive aversion to the new can- 
didate for Thespian laurels, began to talk and laugh upon 
conversational topics with obtrusive impropriety. From 
some unaccountable cause, this judicious female had also 
adopted an opinion to the prejudice of Mr. KEMBLE, who 
acted Teribazus, so that, in the last act, when he and 
Mrs. Mason, were deeply employed in the agonizing scenes 
of death, their splenetic observer, to satisfy her satirical 
vein, gave such vent to the impetuosity of her spirits, 
that, like Lady Jownley, she chatted ‘‘ louder than the 
players,” and held them up, by this treatment, as fit 
examples for general indignity. Being not a little nettled 
at this remarkable rudeness, Mr. KEMBLE threw the 





such as had been distributed. A copy of these early effu- 
sions was sold a few years since for 3/. 5s. 
** Biographia Dramatica.” 

(2) Mr. WiLKINsON relates that he had given a servant 
permission to go and see ‘‘ Hamlet,” but, on his remain- 
ing at home, questioned him, and received for answer, he 
would not go to the theatre hecanse Mr. KEMBLE played 
Hamlet, and it was Mr. Cummin’s part. The servant ap- 
pears to have had a high notion of prerogative. 

(3) It does not appear to have been particularly success- 
fnl; and though revived at Drury Lane under the title of 
the © Projects,” with important alterations, was never 


printed. 
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fiercest glances of disdain at this illiberal opponent, who 
returned his Jooks with reiterated bursts of contemptuous 
laughter. On the repetition of such outrageons behaviour, 
Mr. KemMBLE made a long pause, and when at last excited 
by the audience to go on, with great gravity and a pointed 
bow to the stage-box, said he should be ready to proceed 
with the play, whenever that lady had concluded her dis- 
course. This observation aroused the audience from their 
stupor, and the lady stung almost to madness by this im- 
puted insult, was hissed by many voices, and commanded 
to withdraw. She obeyed this direction, with revengeful 
alacrity, and having summoned some officers uf the County 
Militia to her relief, dispatched them in a body to the 
Manager’s habitation, where they tumultuously demanded 
Mr. KemBie’s attendance. Here Mr. WILKINSON en- 
treated them to consider that the education and principles 
of Mr. KeMBLE were such as would neither suffer him to 
overlook an insult, nor endure it; he then fetched him 
from the adjoining theatre, to combat the arguments of 
his opposers, or make the reparation they required. Mr. 
KeEMBLF, though deliberate, was determined, and faced 
them without fear of their threats, or alarm at their num- 
bers. It was agreed, after much altercation, that the 
matter should be promptly explained, for which purpose 
Mr. KemsBce returned to his place behind the curtain, and 
the officers to their seats before it. 

During this interval the audience appeared to have felt 
that Mr. KEMBLE’s fair opponent was a common disturber, 
and accordingly, upon re-appearing, he was greeted, from 
the pit and gallerics at least, with many tokens of applause. 
A loud shout was set up of ‘* No apology!” but the boxes 
insisted on his being heard, which was ultimately agreed 
» to, and Mr. Kemste, with great elegance and propriety, 
expatiated upon the impulse under which he had acted. 
He then proceeded to a temperate but honourable defence 
of the stage, in which he was interrupted by a coarse and 
illiberal adversary, who called upon him to relinquish his 
remarks, and solicit forgiveness. ‘‘ Never!” exclaimed 
Mr. KemBLe, with a burst of uncontrollable disdain, as 
he indignantly quitted the stage, xmidst the cheers of all 
who could resent his injuries, or valuc his spirit. The 
Indy, who had exultingly returned to receive his submis- 
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sion, was planet-struck at this disappointment, and left 
the theatre in inexpressible confusion, while her *‘ wretch- 
ed, rash, intruding” partizans, unable to accomplish their 
schemes, were compelled to adopt her example. : 
When Tate WILKINSON became manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, he was accompanied by KEMBLE, who had 


the satisfaction of being well received in that capital, and of © 


gaining a considerable addition to his literary fame by de- 
livering a Lecture on Oratory. He now rapidly emerged 
into celebrity. He left Witkinson in 1781, being en- 
gaged by Day, and made his first appearance in Dublin 
as Hamlet, a character in which he always experienced 
distinguished applause. It being the intention of the ma- 
nager to exhibit Jepuson’s ‘* Count of Narbonne,” the 
author was of opinion that Mr. Daty had no performer 
who could personate the Count with proportionate effect ; 
but, on seeing KEMBLE in the part, he acknowledged that 
Mr. FARREN, its representative in London, was inferior 
to him. 

No man is less adapted physically or morally for comedy 
than KemMBLE; yet, notwithstanding his incapacity, choice 
or necessity induced him to take that line. Performing 
Sir George Touchwood, in the first representation of the 
‘* Belles Stratagem” in Dublin, the manager, who played 
Doricourt, fancied that Mr. K. did not display sufficient 
spirit in his part, and told him so behind the scenes, and 
that he must exert himself more, and take pattern by him. 
This imperious conduct did not suit our hero’s temper at 
all; he warmly resented it, immediately changed his dress, 
and told Mr. Day he might get some one else to finish the 
part, nor would he resume it till the manager had asked 
his pardon. (1) 


The life of almost every actor supplies scenes calculated ” 





(1) Though it was not in Mr. K.’s nature to excite risi- 
bility, few men were more easily moved to laughter. An 


incident, though trifling, will serve to display this propen- © 
sity, to which he was subject, in an amusing light. Oner 


evening during his performance of Mark Antony in “* Aa 
for Love,” an old gentleman, who unluckily happened to 
be hard of hearing, leaned over an upper box in which he 
sat, holding a listening trumpet to his car. There was 
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to excite our pity, commiseration, and disgust; poverty 
and distress in a variety of shapes; talent employing in 
lonely study the midnight hour, and long struggling with 
the gigantic and repelling arm of adversity;—Vice, and dissi- 
pation, with their trains of woful contingencies, are too 
frequently the concomitants to those allurements which 
kindle ambition in the votaries of theatrical renown. And, 
after all, happy is the man, who, by the devotion of one- 
half of his life to indigence and obscurity, wandering with 
associates as wretched as himself from barn to barn, and 
hedge to hedge, can derive a decent reputation and emolu- 
ment during the other half. Not, therefore, to dwell any 
longer on that period of Mr. K.’s existence, when he was 
forced to share the difficulties and privations so common 
to the brethren of his profession, it will be more agreeable 
to arrive at once at that era so eagerly looked forward to 
by every anxious and aspiring soa and daughter of THEs- 
pis, and which generally forms the most important epoch 
in the career of those who pass the ordeal—that of an intro- 
duction to a London audience. This is the touchstone 
which decides the fortunes of theatrical heroes and heroines. 

Mrs. Sippons being at that time in the meridian of her 
success, and reports of her brother's abilities having 
reached London, it was determined to give him an engage- 
ment at one of the principal theatres in the metropolis. 
Indeed, so desirous were the respective managers to en- 
gage him, that Mr. Harris, of C.G.T., fearing the 
rival house (which had already made overtures) would 
succeed, eagerly dispatched a messenger with proposals 
and power to conclude the business, and by this haste faci- 
litated his own disappointment. The person sent, mistook 
the brothers, and engeged STEPHEN instead of JouN, the 
latter therefore signed articles with the managers of Drury. 

[Zo be resumed.} 





nothing particularly comic in this appearance, but it had 
such an effect on Mr. K., that, after striving to smother 
his risible emotions, which were at first considered a dis- 
play of agitation arising from the pathos of the scene, to 
the astonishment of the audience he indulged in a loud and 
immoderate laugh, nor could he for some minutes remould 
his features to their serious expression. 
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MR. KEMBLE. 


Mr. Drama, 

In forming our estimate of men and manners, we, who 
have passed our grand climacterick, are too apt to recur to 
the days of our youth for our model of excellence: thus, 
when I hear the young men of the present day praising a 
Kean, or a Younc, or a MAcrEADY, as incomparable, 
my mind immediately presents a GARRICK or a KEMBLE as 
a criterion to judge by; and yet, Mr. Drama, with all my 
old man’s prejudice, on a close comparison I am sometimes 
compelled to admit, that had Keaw lived prior instead of 
subsequent to the English Roscius, had the commanding 
melody of Youna’s voice swelled upon the ear before the 
chaste dignity of Joun KemBLE had reconciled us to the 
discordance of his tones, it is doubtful whether our ideas 
of perfection would be quite so perfect as we now fancy 
them to be. I have always considered, Mr. DraMa, that 
JoHN KEMBLE owed a great deal of his popularity to the 
state in which he found the drama: where there is much 
to reform the reformer gets much credit; and, when the 
theatrical reformation commenced, there was ‘‘ cut and 
come again,” to use a trite though vulgar proverb. We 
had Hamlet the Dane soliloquizing in. an English court 
dress and double-bottomed wig: the heroical Portia not 
clad in Roman simplicity (and of all dresses, save the 
Grecian, ’tis the most simple), but incumbrous hoop of 
two yards in diameter, with her hair powdered, and turned 
over a roller some nine or ten inches high. ‘To the credit 
of Joun KemBLe he “ reformed it altogether,” and that 
amidst opposition the most violent, and where every ob- 


stacle that brutal ignorance and its concomitant prejudice : 


could throw in his way, he laid down rules, which no 

emergency ever broke through. The following anecdote 

will better explain his strict adherence to ‘‘ stage effect” 
than the most elaborate description. 

Your’s respectfully, 
B. BuskIN. 

ANECDOTE. 

In one of the great KEMBLE’s visits to Dublin he was 

accompanied by Mr Powe i, who played, what, accord- 
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ing to green room technicals, is called second to him. The 
play on the night in question was Hamlet—Hamlet, Mr. 
KEMBLE, and Horatio, Mr. PowELt. The night was ex- 
cessively warm, and poor PowELL very thirsty; he re- 
quested one of the servants to procure him a glass of rum 
and water, which was immediately complied with, and 
placed on the prompter’s desk, where the thirsty scholar 
soon fouad an opportunity of giving his royal companion 
the slip, and repairing. The grog was swallowed, and 


§ Horatio joined his princely friend, and moralized over the 


mortal remains of the defunct jester, ‘‘ Alas, poor Yo- 
rick.” The glass was sent for by the landlady, and on its. 
being brought to her, what was her surprise and apprehen- 
sion, when, on examining some odd-looking sediment in 
the bottom, she found (or fancied) the grog had been 
made in a@ glass containing an ounce of red arsenic (as she 
called it), that her husband had purchased to kill rats: 
away she flew to the theatre- -in her rushing past the door- 
keeper off went her cap, and her “‘ gay (yrey) tresses 
sported in the wind,” into the green-room she bounced, 
and anxiously inquired for the ‘* gentleman who drank the 
glass out of the rum and water she held in her hand.” 
PowELL was entering the green-room and heard the in- 
quiry. "Twas 1, ma’am, andavhat then? ‘* Was it you, 
Sir? O, heaveu send you an easy death, Sir, for, if you 
are not already dead you'll Jie in an hour—your honour 
has swallowed poison.”’—*‘ The devil I have—don’t say so, 
woman (throwing himself on a sofa). O dear, my head 
swims, send for a surgeon, I’m murdered.” At that mo- 
ment the prompter’s boy popped in his head, and bawled 
out, ‘* Horatio, stage waits.’”’— Ican’t come—I’m a dead 
man—tell Mr. KEmBLE J am poisoned.” Presently in 
walked the great man. ‘‘ My dear friend, what’s the 
matter ?”’—** O, Sir, [have swallowed an ounce of arsenic; 
I feel myself swelling; I am a dead man.”—* O never 
mind, we’ll send for a doctor; but come on, Horatio, the 
stage waits.” —‘‘ Sir, impossible, I’m dying.”—‘‘ O, come 
along, we must not allow the stage to wait;” and the 
Prince of Denmark absolutely bore off, or rather bore on 
to the stage his poisoned friend and schoolfellow. Poor 









Horatio at every interval walked to the wing to inquire of 
the prompter if he did not think he was swelling, and 
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again to the opposite side to inquire if the doctor was 
come. He now perceived there was a suiile playing about 
the mouth of the stern Laertes, who was waiting for his 
cue. Poor Powk.t began to have hopes there was not 
the danger that he feared of his “ visiting that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns ;”” and his joy was com 

plete when he went off, and was informed that the kind- 
hearted landlady had no grounds for her apprehensions, as 
the red arsenic was nothing more than a little red paint, 
which one of the supernumaries had thrown into the glass 
in his hurry to go on after painting his face, and that in 


the interim of Horatio’s drinking and the glass being sent 
for. B. Buskin. 


——— 


THE DRAMATIC REFLECTOR, 


NO. VI. 





By J. W. Da.psy. 
14.—SHAKSPEARE’s ** TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


eS 


** Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be 
No more cakes and ale ?” 

Tue comedy, from which this quotation is made, (a pas- 
Sage, involving, as SHAKSPEARE’S pleasantries are apt to do, 
so much kind-hearted and tolerant wisdom) is supposed, 
with some reason, to be the last play that he wrote ; if so, 
it is a delightful specimen of the master-spirit of those 
holyday-times, and of the happy-making disposition he 
kept up to the last, and this too, in spite of early ardour, 
which is so apt to go to another extreme, of a professiva 
which peculiarly exposed him to the attacks of jealo 
and envy, and of other troubles, of various sorts, whic 
too often make men bitter with their nature. It was this 
sweet greatness of mind which led him to reconcile his 
deepest tragedics with such exquisite tastes and huma- 
nities, that our tears all turn to balm, and we depart with 
nothing but kind and equal feelings towards our fellow: 
Creatures instead of pecvish or disdainful, His native 
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cheerfulness is even observable in the titles of his plays.. 
Those of his tragedies are in general mere names of per- 
sons; his comedies are the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor, As 
You Like It, Much Ado About Nothing, The Two Gentle - 
men of Verona, All’s Well that Ends Well, Twelfth Night, 
or What You Will, &c.” What a companion must SHAK- 
SPEARE have been for a 7welfth Night ! Leicn Hunt. 





15.—LARGE THEATRES. 


Reading the other day the most delightful book, or at 
least one of the most delightful books in the language, I 
met with the following passage :—‘‘ There is no human 
invention so aptly calculated for the forming a free-born 
people as that of a theatre.”(1) No man can deny the 
truth of this position while our stages are filled by pieces 
that excite the noblest emotions, and lead us to emulate 
the great actions we behold upon them; yet it seems a 
singular contradiction that the English, the most free-born 
people of the world, should be less than other nations de- 
voted to theatrical amusements. The French, on the con- 
trary, are very constant visitors of playhouses; and one 
popular argument employed by them against our dramatic 
representation (differing so essentially from theirs in the 
neglect of all the old rules of unity, &c.) is, that that can- 
not be really good which is so little attractive. Properly 
considered, however, this argument is in favour of the 
British drama, for we maintain that the reason why we 
have been accused of not being a play-going nation is to be 
attributed to other causes, and chiefly to the magnitude of 
our theatres, which deprives us of more than half the 
enjoyment we should otherwise receive. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that the charge has but lately been made; 
since the growth of the evil, of which we here complain, 
and although the English may be less a play-going nation, 
they are much more a play-reading than their neighbours. 
Who, in his closet, does not far more deeply admire the 
works of our great dramatist than on the stage? are not all 
the more delicate and exquisite beauties lost in represen- 


~ 





(1) Tatler, No. 167. 
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tation, all the fine touches of passion and character ; nearly 
all, in fact, that distinguishes them from the ranting de- 
clamations, or tedious prosings of the Parisian theatres ? 





16.—SHAKSPEARE AND SPENSER. 


All the critics upon our immortal dramatist have dwelt 
with rapture upon his creative genius in bodying the off- 
spring of his imagination, or, in other words, giving 
powers to airy nothings exactly adapted to the character 
and office for which he had occasion. Among those beings 
by far the most extraordinary is Caliban, the monstrous 
production of a demon and a witch, inheriting all the qua- 
lities of each parent, and uniting to the most hideous out- 
ward form a diabolical malignity and acuteness with sim- 
plicity and ignorance; yet this uncouth representation 
loses the credit of originality when the reader compares 
the picture with the personification of lust in the ‘‘ Faéry 
Queen.” 


** It was to weet, a wild and savage man, 

Yet was no man, but only like in shape, 

And eke in stature, higher by a span, 

All overgrown with hair, that could awhape 
An hardy heart, and his wide mouth did gape, 
With huge great teeth like to a tusked boar, 
For he lived all on rapine and on rape, 

Of men and beasts, and fed on fleshly gore, 
The sign whereof yet stained his lips afore. 
His nether Jip was not like man nor beast, 

But like a wide deep poke, down hanging low, 
In which he wont the relics of his feast, 

And crue] spoil, which he had spared to stow ; 
And over it his huge great nose did grow, 

Full dreadfully empurpled all with blood, 

And dowu both sides two wide long years did glow.” 


In the play Caliban shews the contracted limits of his 
knowledge; and his attempt at grateful feeling, by the’ 
following very natural expressions : 
- ©T prithee let me bring thee where crabs grow, ~ 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts, 


—s* 
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Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmozet. I'll bring thee 
To clust’ring filberts ; and sometimes I’1l get thee 
Young shamois from the rock.” 


On turning to the third book of the “‘ Faéry Queen,” we meet 
with this description of an Jucubus, or at least the son of a 
witch, and his awkward courtship of a young damsel in 
distress who had put herself nnder the beldam’s protection. 


‘* Oft from the forest wildings he did bring, 
Whose sides empurpled were with smiling red ; 
And oft young birds, which he had taught to sing 
His mistress’ praises, sweetly caroled ; 

Garlands of flowers, sometimes for her fair head 
He fine would dight ; sometimes the squirrel wild 
He brought to her bands, as conquered 

To be her thrall.” 


In pointing out these coincidences of apparent imitation, it 
is not intended to cast the slightest reflection upon the 
genius of the mighty master of the human heart, whose 
powers of conception and magical influence over the pas- 
sions must ever command the admiration of mankind, even 
should the language in which he wrote ever cease to bea 
living tongue. 


17,.— EURIPIDES. 


EuRIPIDEs composed his tragedies very slowly. In con- 
versation one day with the poet ALCESTEs, he complained 
that he had, with considerable labour, finished only four 
verses in three days. ALCESTES, who wrote with great 
rapidity, told him that he had composed a hundred in the 
same time with perfect ease; but, said Euripipes, rather 
piqued, there is this difference between our compositions, 
your verses will live but THREE DAYS, and mine for ever. 
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AN ELEGY, 
WRITTEN IN DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 








Te sequor, o Grayie gentis decus. 





The prompter rings the lofty curtain down, 
The gaping audience leave the Pit with glee, 

Homeward in troops return the weary town, 
And leave the house to emptiness and me. 


Now fades each glimmering candle on the sight, 
And thro’ the air a smoky silence reigns, 

Save where some lobby hero seeks the fight, 
And bravely gets a beating for his pains : 


Save that to scare Piazza-haunting flocks, 

The moping watchinan does in oaths complain, 
Of such, as wandering near his secret box, 

With clamour loud intrude on his domain. 


Their parts perform’d, behind the curtain’s shade, 
Where stretch the scenes in many a motley heap, 
Each in his humble lodging quiet laid, 
The chorus-singing tribe securely sleep. 


The summons of rehearsal-bringing morn, 

The prompter whispering from his wooden shed, 
The trumpet, hautboy, clarionet, and horn, 

Shall rouse each man to-morrow from his bed. 


And yet for them no opera pours its rhyme ; 
No loud encore rewards their evening care ; 
No children run to hail their pantomime, 
Or crowd the box, the envied laugh to share. 


As sailors oft they hail’d Britannia’s shore ; 

As Forty Thieves they spurned the Sultan’s yoke ; 
Their shoulders oft Peruvian Rodia bore ; 

How bow’d their heads when mighty Blaebeard spoke! 
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Let not tragedians mock their useful toil, 
Their russet boots by hundreds worn before ; 
Nor fashion hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The lowly annals of our Thespian corps. 


The dice of Beverley, the straw of Lear, 

And all that Hamlet, all Macbeth e’er gave, 
In the fifth act conclude their high career, 

For tragic glory leads but to the grave. 


Nor you, rich actor, lay on these the blame, 
If their poor names no daily journals raise, 

Where, through the long drawn column, bent on fame, 
The editor resounds the note of praise. 


Can studied puffs an actor’s fame decide ? 
Or to a throne a mute attendant carry ? 

Can praise give powers that nature has denied, 
Or make Beau Clincher equal to Sir Harry ? 


Perhaps in these neglected ranks has stray’d 
Some swelling bosom fraught with tragic fire ; 
Tongues that Othello’s vengeance might have stay’d, 
Or base Jago prov’d a living liar ! 


But authors to their eyes their ample plays, 
Rich in fine acting parts did never bring ; 

The manager repressed their mental blaze, 
And pent them up in chorusses to sing. 


Of sonnetteers full many a rhyming moan, 
The Monthly Magazines, unread, contain ; 

Full many a joke is cut, to die unknown, 
Lost in the echoing dome of Drury Lane. 


Some unknown GarRICck, with advent’rous wing, 
Clipp’d by the shears of want and melancholy ; 

Some low inglorious BRAHAM here may sing, 
Some Betty guiltless of a nation’s folly! 


Tl’ applause of wondering boxes to attract, 

Their face engrav’d in public shops to boast, 
T’ ensare a full box-book whene’er they act, 

And read their history in the ‘‘ Morning Post.” 


G 3 
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Their lot forbad: nor circumscribed alone, 
Their growing talents, but their faults unseen; 

T’ omit the author’s jest, insert their own, 

Or woo the boxes while they slight the scene. 





By mummery the writer’s text to hide, 

Their influence o’er the gallerics to toast, 
Or mar the play, and decency deride, 

With nonsense purchased at the Muse’s cost. 


Far from the rattling squares, and fashion’s sport, 
Their small finances rather bade them stay, 

In Russel Street, Long Acre, Martlet Court, 
Convenient spots contiguous to the play. 


Yet e’en these names from Lethe to protect, 
Some lengthened play-bill still erected there, 

With letters of all sorts and sizes decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a stare ! 


Their names, their characters, a motley pack, 
Great heroes first, and mute attendants last ; 
Robbers and senators, in red and black, 
To shew the public how the parts are cast. 


For who to careless nonchalance a prey, 

Of self-importance never gave one bint, 
Passed idly by the red bills of the day, 

Nor cast one look to see himself in print! 


Ambition on our mimic stage will rise ; 

Truman survives when Barnwell yields his breath ; 
Emilia raves when Desdemona dies ; 

The bleeding captain emulates Macbeth. 


For thee, who mindful of thy brethren dead, 
Dost in these lines their useful toils relate, th 
If chance, by curiosity misled, re 
Some gentle critic shall inquire thy fate . 


Haply the leader of the band may say, 

“* Oft have 1 seen him standing there aloof, — 
“* Eager to write, as well as act, a play, 

** And wooing Phebus frowning on the roof. 
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** Fronting the audience, in a double mood, 

“* Mutt’ring his dialugue, now brisk, now sad ; 
‘* Sometimes, as actor, tolerably good, 

“* Always, as bard, intolerably bad. 





** One night they hiss’d him in the accustom’d scene, 
‘* J thought the play was damn’d—‘ ah, wo is me, 
‘¢ Another came, with scarce a pause between, 
“* They hiss’d again—in doleful plight was he! 


*‘ The third, with dirges due, in sad array, 
‘* The prompter’s sheep bell rang our poet's knell, 
‘¢ Approach and read (none else will read) the play, 
“* If not—the Epilogue may do as well.” 


THE EPILOGUE. 


Here rests his head upon the prompter’s shelf, 
A bard to wisdom and to wit unknown ; 
THALIA smil’d not on the scribbling elf, 
But gentle Dulness mark’d him for her own. 


Coy from his suit the Muses turn’d away, 
A Day in London ill his toil requites ; 

He gave the town—’twas all he had—a play ; 
The town denied—his only wish—nine nights ! 


No further seek his writings to deride, 

Nor try to mend what sentiment has marr’d ; 
Oblivion’s veil his comedy shall hide, 

And shroud in night the actor and the bard !, 


The above admirable parody was originally printed in 
the “* Monthly Mirror” for 1807 ; we think it well deserves 


re-publishing. 


means (ene 
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SHAKSPERIANA. ~~ 
No. XII. ' L 
quarts Chic 
By G, Creep. Uh! 

SHAKSPERIAN COINCIDENCIES. 
| ** Parallel passages, or at least a striking similarity of ex- D 
| pression, is always worthy of remark.” Cowper. Can 
"an 
: cara The 


| Agreeing as I do most strictly with the opinion advanced 
in the above passage, I have long made it my employ- 
ment, or rather my amusement, tu note down such pas- Hi 
sages as have occurred to me in a pretty extensive course & shat 
of miscellaneous reading. My object, therefore, in the 
present number of my paper is to point out several in- 
stances wherein the ‘* dear child of memory” appears to 
have imitated his own eapressions ; should any passages Ba 
of a similar nature occur to the readers of ‘The Drama,” 
I shall feel indebted if they will communicate them through § jg x 


its medium. The | 
| January, 1823. Who, 
| pec And 1 
| Tore 


LIGHTNING. 


Lysander, Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
Which ere a man hath power to say, ‘‘ behold!” 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 
‘Midsummer.Night’s Dream, Act I. Se... That | 





Juliet. It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say, ‘‘ it lightens!” Ma 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Sc.2. f But, b 





CHILDREN. 
Camuilet. Wife, we scarce thought us blessed, Glos 
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That God had sent us but this only child ; 
But now I see this one is one too much. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act U1. Se. 5. 


Leonato. Grieved 1, I had but one? 
Chid I for that at nature's frugal frame ? 
Uh! one too much by thee. 
Much dAdo About Nothing, Act IV. Se. 1. 


CALUMNY. 


Duke. No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure scape ; back-wounding calumny, 
The whitest virtue strikes. 


Measure for Measure, Act IIT, Sc. 2. 





Hamlet. Be thou chaste as ive, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. 
Hamlet, Act III. Se. 1. 
BOBADILS. 
Bassanio. How many cowards, whose hearts are all as 
false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ! 
And these assume but valour’s excrement, 
To render them redoubted. 
Merchant of Venice, Act III. Sc. 2. 
Rosalind. We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have, 
That do outface it with their semblances. 
«4s You Like It, Act I. Sc. 2. 
COMPULSION. 
Macbeth. They have tied me to a stake; 1 cannot fly; 
But, bear-like, 1 must fight the course. 
Macbeth, Act V. Sc.7. 


—_—_— 


Gloster. I'm tied to the stake, and I must stand the 
course. Ring Lear, Act II. Se. 7. 
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PERFECTION. 


Paulina. Though one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or from the all that are took something good, 
To make a perfect woman; she you kill’d 


Wou’d be incomparable. 
Winter’s Tale, Act V. Sc. 1. 


Ferdinand. You, oh! you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best. Tempest, Act IT. Sc. 1. 


Orlando. Rosalinda, will | write, 
Teaching all that read to know, 
The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven wou’d in little shew. 
Therefore heaven nature charg’d 
That one body shou’d be fill’d 
With all graces wide enlarg’d: 
Nature presently distill’d 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart ; 
leopatra’s majesty ; 
Atalanta’s better part ; 
Sad Lucretia's modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts, 
By heavenly synod was devised 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest prized. 
As You Like It, Act III. Sc. 2. 


EFFECT OF ILL NEWS. 


Constance. Fellow be gone; 1 cannot brook thy sight; 
Thy news hath made thee a most ugly man. 
King John, Act III. Se. 1. 


Cleopatra. Tho’ it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news ; go, get thee hence; 
Had’st thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou would’st appear most ugly. 
Anthony and Cleopatra, Act IT, Sc. 6. 
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RESIGNATION. 


York. Things past redress are now with me past care. 
; Richard II. Act II. Sc. 3. 


Lady Macbeth. Things without remedy shou’d be without. 
regard. Macbeth, Act II. Se. 2. 


ALLUSION TO AN OLD PROVERB. 


Gonzalo. 1 have great comfort from this fellow; me- 
thinks he hath no drowning mark upon him ; if he be not 
born to be hanged, our case is miserable. 

Tempest, Act I, Sc. 1. 


Proteus. Go, go, begone, to save your ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish having thee on board, 
Being destined to a drier death-en shore. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act I. Se: 1. 


UNIQUE CHARACTER. 


Valentine. All I can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing ; 
She is-alone. 


Two Ggntlemen of Verona, Aet I, Sc. 4. 


Gloster. I am myself alone. 
Third Henry VI. Act V. Se. 7. 


PRAYER. 


Angelo. When | wou’d pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects; heaven hath my empty words, 
While my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Jsabel. 
Measure for Measure, Act II. Se. 4. 


Claudius. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 
Hamlet, Act III. Se. 4. 
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EARLY HOURS. 


Sir Toby Belch. To be up after midnight, and to go to 
bed then is early ; so that to go to bed after midnight is to 
go to bed betimes. Twelfth Night, Act II. 

Capulet. Light to my chamber, ho! 

’Fore me; it is so very late that we 
May call it early by and bye. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act Il. Sc. 4. 


FORTITUDE- 


Leonato. ’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself. t 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act V. Sc. \. 
Benedict. Every one can master a grief but he that has it, 
Ibid. act IIT. Se. 2. 


POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


Benedick. If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb 
before he dies, he shall live no longer in memory than the 
bell rings, and the widow weeps. ., Ibid. Act V. Se. 3. 


Hamlet. There’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive 
his life half a year, but, by our lady, he must build 
churches then, or else he shall suffer not thinking on. 

Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 2. 


MERCY. 


Portia The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1. 


Isabel. Not.the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
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The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
AS mercy does. Measure for Measure. Act IT. Se, 2. 


MADNESS. 


Duke. By mine honesty, 

If she be mad (as 1 believe no other), 

Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense 

That e’er | heard in madness. Ibid. Act V. Se. 1. 
Edgar, O, matter, and impertinency mixed ! 

Reason in madness. Lear, Act IV. Sc. 6. 
Polonius. Tho’ this be madness, yet there’s 

Method ian it. Hamlet, Act IT. Se. 2. 


THE KING’S NAME: 


K. Richard. 's not the king’s name 40,000 names ? 
Arm, arm, my name. K. Richard Il. Act II. Sc. 2. 
K. Richard. Besides, the king’s name is a tower of 
strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 
K. Richard Ill. Act V. Se. 3. 


OBJECT OF IMITATION. 


Ophelia. O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown : 
The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
Th’ observ'd of all observers. 
Hamlet, Act IIT. Se. 1 

Lady Percy. He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 

In speech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 
He was the mark, and glass, copy, and book, 
That fashion’d others. 
Second Henry IV. Act Il. Sc. 3. 
H 
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WOMAN. 


Gloster. Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
Richard UI. Act I. Se. 2. 


Suffolk. She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d; 
She is a woman therefore to be won. 
First Henry VI. Act V. Se. 3. 





Demetrius. She is a woman—therefore may be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
Titus Andronicus, Act IT. Sc. 1. 





‘¢ BAD EPITAPH AND ILL REPORT.” 


Anthony. The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
Julius Cesar, Act II. Se. 2 


J 





Griffith. Men’s manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. Henry VUII. Act IV. Se. 3. 


REMEMBRANCE OF PAST FEATS. 


Othello. I have seen the day, 
That, witb this little arm, and this good sword, 
I’ve made my way thro’ more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. Othello, Act V. Se. 2. 
Lear. 1 have seen the day with my good biting faulc bion 
I wou’d have made them skip. Lear, Act V. Se.>. 


PERVERTED REASON. 


Hamlet. Frost itself as actively doth burn, 
And reason panders will. . Hamlet, Act HI.Se. A. 


—— 







O strange excuse ! 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse. i 
‘ Venus.and Adonis. 











1 
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DECEIT. ba 
Duchess of York. Oh! that deceit shou’d steal such gen- 
tle shapes, 


And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice. 
Richard III. Act I. Se. 3. 





Juliet. Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound ? ‘Oh that deceit should dwell 


In such a gorgeous palace. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Se. 2. 





Mr. Drama, 
I shall be glad if you will give the following scraps a 


place. 
Your’s, &c. T. T. 


CRITICS. 

About the middle of the last century the appellation of 
Theatrical Critic was considered as a badge of distinction, 
and was the top feather in the cap of gallantry and lite- 
rature. It was sought after by most of the young men of 
fashion and polite acquirement ; and he who could obtain 
this niche in the Dramatic Temple not only obtained a con- 
siderable share of fame, but of power and authority. These 
critics were distinguished from the critics of the present 
day, by not being so by profession, or rather by pecuniary 
engagements. They practised the art as amateurs; they 
appeared more in thcir own characters than as anonymous 
writers, and required greater responsibility in point of 
learning, taste, and judgment. Indeed such was then the 
popular as well as scientific rage for the stage, that, to 
use the words of a venerable and respectable critic, ‘‘ there 
were then four estates in the constitution of this country, 
viz. King, Lords, Commons, and the Theatres.” 


THE ATHENIAN TRIBUNAL FOR DRAMATIC COMPOSITION, 


The Athenians established a tribunal, composed of five 
H 2 
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judges, to give their verdict on the merits of compositions 
-destined for the theatre, and to decide if they deserved a 
public representation. The Romans had a similar tribunal: 

To give an instance of the critical severity of these 
judges, they even arraigned at their bar EuripipDEs, to make 
his defence for having permitted one of his dramatic cha- 
racters impiously to say, ‘ that he had made a vow with his 
tongue to the gods, but not with the intention of respecting 
it.” Euripipes defended himself, by supplicating the cri- 
tics patiently to wait till the conclusion of the piece, when 
they would see that character broken on the wheel. 

If such a tribunal of criticism was established in London, 
it would render the stage more instructive than it is at 
present; we might probably have fewer wretched operas : 
such vapours of wit, and dregs of the imagination, would 
be purged away from the purity of dramatic composition. 

Chester, Ang. 1, 1822. T. T. 


“ KING LEAR.” 





Mr. Drama, 
In reading that masterpiece of our immortal bard, 
‘« King Lear,” | discovered the following passage, which I 
deem incorrect. Lear says, when with Cordedia in his arms, 


** Send me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives.” 


A looking-glass cannot be right; for, though we read of 
glasses very early in history, yet they were evidently not 
what SHAKSPEARE meant. The glasses of old (as I am 
pleased to call them), were nothing more than polished 
steel, which might serve Zear’s purpose as well as 
lass. 

" But that SHAKsPEARE meant glass similar to our’s is 
positive, for, in ActIV. Scene 5, Cear says, 

“* Get thee glass eyes, 

And like a scurvy politician seem 

To do the things thou dost not.” 
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By this 1 imagine SuaksPEARE meant glass; for, though 
steel would «lo to try if life was extinct, yet steel eyes 
would as little serve old Gloster as glass. 

It is true we read that the ancients used glasses, but that 
they were the same as our’s we have no authority for ad- 
mitting ; it is evident they knew nothing of glass eyes; and 
if so polished a people as the Romans never knew of them, 
it is certain that “‘ old Lear” and his savage tribe never 
knew of the invention. 

Glass was introduced into England in the reign of Henry 
II., in the year 1189, and was then only used for windows 
of gentleman’s houses; so that if the knowledge of making 
eyes was not in common use then, it is evident the ancient 
Britons had no knowledge of windows, or eyes of glass. 

I remain, 
Your’s respectfully, 

August 6, 1822. ANTIQUARIUS. 





PARODIES ON SHAKSPEARE. 





No. I. 


By SiLvEstER DAGGERWOOD of the Dunstable Company. 


To starve, or not to starve? that is the question: 
Whether, SYLVESTER, thou should’st calmly bear 
The yearns and gripings of internal wants, 

Or take up arms against the parish treat, 

And wille nille end it? ‘Fo eat, to glut 

Thy fill, and by this feast to say thou end’st 
Those cravings and the thousand rav’nous wants 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis an uccupation 

Devoutly to be wished. To eat, to stuff, 

To gorge, perchance be sick! aye, there’s the rub, 
For in that yearning state what pangs may come 
In easing me of superfluities, 

Must make me pause ; ’tis this alone 

That bids me curb my.longimg appetite ; 

Else should I tamely bear fell hunger’s cries, 
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My stomach’s wrongs, my bowels piercing shrieks, 
My greedy eyes desire, the cook’s delay, 

Who, insolent in office, jade-like taunts 

My rav’nous appetite, that sneaking waits, 

When quickly force might satisfy desire 

With knife and bodkin? What all endure, 

And grumbling sweat before the blazing fire, 

But that the dread of sickness afterwards, 

That painful operation, from whose-course 

No man is free, affrights my will, 

And makes me rather bear those gripes I feel, 
Than fly to such as might avail the deed ? : 

Thus sickness does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus full resolution, armed with want, 

Sinks, pale and coward-like, the slave of thought ; 
And mighty feats, performed with knife and fork, 
Are left untried ; so is my craving turned ! 

1 lose the power of eating. C. G. C. 





THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 
from playhouse to playhouse every 
Night in the week.” STEELF. 


NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


“6 








Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


Jan. 23.—Simpson and Co.—Old and Young—Golden 
Axe. 

24.—Cymbeline—Ibid. 

25.—Simpson and Co.—Uld and Young—Ibid. 

The favourite dramatic sketch of ‘‘ Simpson and Co.” 
was, we understand, sent to Mr. ELListon by Mr. Pooe. 

27.—Othello—Ibid. 
Sees Stoops to Conquer—Halt of the Caravan— 
Ibid. 

In the comedy Mr. Liston made his long-expected 
appearance on these boards in the character of Tony 
Lumpkin. Nothing could possibly be more flattering than 


his reception; he was greeted from all parts of the hous¢: 
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with the warmest tokens of approbation. His unrivalled 
excellence in this character, which abounds with oppor- 
tunities for the display of his extraordinary talents, has 
been too long established to require any commendation ; 
but upon this occasion he seemed to have exerted all his 
faculties, and never certainly were they more successfully 
exercised. 

29.—Cymbeline—Ibid. 

30.—Selection of Music. 

31.—Othello—lIbid. 

Feb. 1.—She Stoops to Conquer—Halt of the Caravan— 
Ibid. 
3.—Richard IIJ].—Swiss VitLaGErs—([lst time] — 
Agreeable Surprise. 

4. Exchange no Robbery—Simpson and Co.—Old and 
Young. 

5.—Macbeth—Swiss Villagers—Killing no Mrrder. 

6.—Heir at Law—IJbid.—Simpson and Co. 

7.—Exchange no Robbery—Simpson and Co.—Old and 
Young. 

8. Merchant of Venice—Swiss Villagers— Killing no 
Murder. 

10.—King Lear—Ibid.—Ibid. 

11.—Guy Mannering—Ibid.—Old and Young. 

Miss STEPHENS this evening commenced her professional 
labours for the season, being her first appearance on the 
stage of this theatre: her reception was of the warmest 
kind, and it appeared to make no slight impression on her 
feelings. There is a manifest improvement in her voice, 
and the rich flow of melody which she poured into the 
whole of her songs, convinced us that the delicious organ 
retained in the fullest vigour all its wonted sweetness and 
power. The whole of her songs were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and several rapturously encored. She was most 
powerfully supported by Mr. Liston as the Dominie 
(who never exerted himself to greater advantage, nor gave 
so much of the air of truth and reality to the character on 
any former occasion), and by a Mr. Sperwin from the 
York Theatre, who made his first appearance in London 
in the part of Dinmont, which he sustained with much 
greater effect than any person who has yet attempted it 
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since the death of poor Emery. In forming himself upon 
the model of that admirable performer (whom it is evident 
he has. closely studied), this gentleman has shewn a degree 
of prudence and discernment in avoiding the mannerism of 
imitation, and judiciously varying the style, without im- 
pairing the spirit and fidelity of the portrait, that indicate 
the possession of very considerable genius and talent, and 
we augur most favourably from the present specimen of 


his future performances. We think the sooner he appears - 


in a character of higher pretensions in the walk of the 
drama he has chosen, the sooner it will serve to firmly 
establish his fame, which we must say his present enact- 
ment has fixed on a somewhat solid foundation. 

We must add, that Mr. Brauam was in most excellent 
voice, that Miss Povey sang sweetly, and that Miss TREE 
executed a pas seul with her usual gracefulness. The 
whole opera gave undivided satisfaction to one of the most 
fashionable and crowded audiences that ever graced a 
theatre. 

12.—No performance. 

13.—Guy Mannering—kKilling no Murder. 

14.—Selection of Music. 


15.—Love in a Village—DraF as A Post!—[lst time.] - 


After the opera, in which Mrs. BLAND, on account of 
the sudden indisposition of Mrs. HuGHEs, took the part 
of Madge, a new farce, in three acts, under the above 
title was produced. The story on which the principal inci- 
dent of the piece is founded is one so old and trite, that 
there is not a school-boy twelve years of age who is igno- 
rant of it. Walpole, an old citizen (GATTIE), is desirous 
of marrying his daughter Sophia (Miss CusriT) to a coun- 
try simpleton, Zristrim Sappy (Liston), abounding in 
wealth, but ignorant in the extreme. In pursuance of this 
plan, the old gentleman takes his daughter to Winchester, 
where Sappy resides. Here she is followed by Forrester, 
her lover (Cooper), but it being the race time there is no 
room at the inn. Forrester, however, by pretending to be 
deaf as a post, not only obtains room as a guest by day, 
but finds his way into the private apartment engaged by 
Sappy for the reception of his destined bride, her father, 
and her friend, the sister of Forrester; assumes the prin- 
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cipal place at the supper-table, and afterwards takes pos- 
session of his rival’s bed, and ultimately insists on Sappy’s 
fighting, or relinquishing the lady. He prefers the latter 
course, and the consent of Sophia’s father being obtained, 
the piece ends happily for the lovers: not so, however, for 
the author. At an early part of the piece discontent dis- 
played itself on the part of the audience, which, not all 
the exertions of Liston, Coopger, and Mrs. OrGER, who 
made an excellent chambermaid, could overcome. The 
malcontents gained strength as the piece proceeded, and 
throughout the greater part of the third act the cries 
of ‘*‘ Off!’ and other expressions of dissatisfaction, min- 
gled with the efforts of the friendly part of the audience 
to support the piece, rendering the dialogue inaudible ; 
and on the falling of the curtain, when Liston came for- 
ward to announce it for repetition, he could not be heard, 
the Noes having a very decided majority. It, however, it 
should undergo a judicious pruning, there is sufficient 
humonr in it to insure it an existence of a few nights. The 
house was filled to an overflow. 

17.—Richard I11.—Ibid. 

18.—Artaxerxes—Old and Youag—Ibid. 

19.—No performance. 

20.—Guy Mannering—Deaf as a Post! 

21.—Selection of Music. 

22.—Rob Roy—Swiss Villagers—Spoiled Child. 

24.—King Lear—Ibid.—Killing no Murder. 

25.—Rob Roy—Ibid.—Love, Law, and Physic. 

27.—Guy Mannering—lbid. 

28.—Selection of Music. 

March 1.—Artaxerxes—Simpson and Co.—Killing no 
Murder. 

3.—Macbeth—Love, Law, and Physic. 
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Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


25.—Henry VIU.—Harlequin and Ogress. 
27.—Richard H1.— Ibid. 
Mr. Bennerr, who has acquired some celebrity at the 
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Bath Theatre, made his first appearance in London as 
Richard, His person is above the middle stature, his 
figure good, his features rather small, but by no means 
inexpressive. His first scene gave good promise of his 
success; for, though imitations of other performers, in @ 
character which has been so often played, are impossible 
to be avoided to play them with any merit, yet some of his 
scenes were judiciously managed so as to avoid servility on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the equally fearful hazard 
of failing in force and depth, by a too studied endeavour to 
diminish the resemblance. His scenes with Lady dune 
and in the tent were feebly executed on the whole, al- 
though there were some points exceedingly well touched. 
In the busiest scenes of the fourth and fifth acts he infused 
considerable power and beauty into them. The meeting 
with Richmond was good, but the fall badly managed. 
His performance, on the whole, must be considered a fai- 
lure, although he appears qualified for the highest charac- 
ters in the second rank of tragedy. 

28.—NIGEL; or, the Crown Jewels—[lst time]—Ibid, 

The aim of the author in this piece has been to produce 
a comedy of the old school—the school of MASsINGEK and 
Ben Jonson ; and, as far as the achievement of a five act 
play in blank verse goes, he may flatter himself with hav- 
ing attained his object. The carcass of such a comedy 
indeed is here, but where is the spirit and reality that gave 
life and vigour to the productions of those worthies of the 
** olden time,” with whom he, somewhat rashly his best 
friends must admit, has entered the lists? In vain will 
they be sought in the dull, tiresome, wire-drawn dialogue, 
without point or sentiment, or wit or humour of any en- 
joyable description, that lengthens out each scene to the 
entire exhaustion of what little interest the matter con- 
tains, and the few incidents excite. 

The plot, though coinciding with thatof the ‘‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ departs from the novel in most of its details. The 
time is about the close of James’s reign, when the feeble. 
ness of the government, as evinced in the impunity of 
Ove: bury’s murderers and other offenders, had relaxed the 
morals of the higher classes, many of whom, for purposes 
of lewd intrigue, ambition, and even lucre, retained as 
dependants, and otherwise leagued with, the desperate 
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adventurers that frequented Panl’s Aisle, and other places 
of public resort. Dalgarno, a gay nobleman, subservient 
to Buckingham, is the hero of this play; and his tools 
are the bully Peppercole, and Skourlie, a scrivener, who, 
though of middle age, has conceived a passion for Afar- 
garet, the object also of Dalgarno’s lawless desire. Her 
preference for Nigel, and the circumstance of Nigel's 
being assisted by the King, who was his father’s debtor, 
with jewels, whereon James authorises him to raise a sum 
for paying off a mortgage of his estates (pledged greatly 
below their value, nominally to Skourlie, but in secret for 
Dalgarno’s use), are considerations which irritate Dal- 
garno against Nigel: who, for having drawn his sword 
within the royal precincts, in rescue of Margaret from an 
attempt of Jda/garno to force her off, is fain to take sanc- 
tuary in Whitefriars, (alias Alsatia), at the house of Trap- 
bois, the usurer, who is to raise the money on the jewels. 
To prevent the completion of the payment within the few 
remaining hours of the mortgage-term, Dalgarno, who, 
on failure of redemption, would become sole lord of 
Nigel's fortunes, breaks, masked and cloaked, with Pep- 
percole, into the usurer’s house, with a view of seizing 
and secreting the jewels till the expiration of the time. 
\ Trapbois is gagged by Dalgarno with a scarf; and, in his 
struggle, the noose of the scarf sliding, becomes entangled 
round his throat, and strangles him. Dalgarno is wound~ 
ed by Nigel in the wrist, but escapes with the jewels. The 
play now deviates still further from the track of the novel. 
Nigel being proved to have suddenly quitted the fatal scene 
with the old man’s daughter and some valuable property, 
is next morning, at Dalgarno’s suggestion, charged with 
the murder,—a charge corroborated by the non-appearance 
of the daughter at the inquest held by Hildebrod, the coro- 
ner and bailiff of the liberty of Whitefriars. A few mi- 
nutes only before the expiration of the term, the mort- 
gage is paid off to Skourlie by Strappet from a secret 
source; while Nigel is brought from the tower, and ex- 
amined by the King, in the presence of A/argaret: she 
having claimed, under suspicious circumstances, and in 
the disguise of a Scottish page, a promise, which James, 
when she had sung before him in that dress at a mumming, 
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had made that he would grant the Page a boon, which boots 
she wishes to receive in the shape of NMige?s pardon. 


evidence of the murder now pressing on Nigel, Skourli¢ 


who has before unsuccessfully sought the hand of Mars 
faret, promises that, on her consenting to bestow it on 


him, he will acquit the accused. She, in agony, is yields] 4 


ing, when the daughter of the deceased usurer arrives— 
accounts for her absence from the inquest, by explaining 
that she has secretly been employed in raising the redemp< 
tion money of her deliverer’s estates; and, finally, by the 
scarf, which is identified as Dalgarno’s, and by the wound 
on his wrist, proves him the real felon. Margaret is thus 
rescued from Skourlie, and united to Nigel. The comic 
scenes are chiefly incidental: they turn on the humours of 
James and the Alsatians ; Heriot’s and Strappet’s suspi« 
cions of Nigel as to Marguret and Bridget; the expe 
dition of these two young women to the King, and thé 
chastisement given by them to the bully Peppercole. Thé 
plot, as at present managed, possesses, indeed, but little 
of real dramatic interest ; the fault of which must not be cast 
either on the subject, or on the author of the novel, for 
the dramatist, as stated in the above sketch, has made his 
own choice of the manner of treating it. Let it be admits 
ted that the novel is not dramatic in its construction—that 
it 
————‘* Had not, 
Like some befure it, a theatric plot,” 


and that it was therefore necessary to omit, to alter, and 
to add, ample uce has been made of the liberty which this 
supposed necessity conceded, and what has been the re- 
sult?) The omissions are injudicious, the alterations en- 
tirely for the worse, and the additions in bad taste. The, 
characters too, with the exception of the gay, dashing, 
showy villain Dalgarno, his tool, the scrivener Skourlie, 
who is brought into much greater prominence than in the 
novel, and A/artha Trapbois, the usurer’s daughter, ate 
SO feebly drawn, as to become objects of perfect i 
to the spectator. 

The patience of the audience, however, was of the nod 
enduring description, and it was not until the occurrence. 
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of some flat jests, smattering of indecency, and of some 
intolerable jokes of a practical nature, that any symptoms 
of dissatisfaction were displayed. Disapprobation was, 
however, manifested in the third act, which was revived 
occasionally as the piece proceeded to its close ; and onthe - 
falling of the curtain the strife of the non-contents against 
the plaudits of its supporters was so deafening, that Mr. 
ABBOTT, who advanced to announce the play for repe- 
tition, strove in vain to make himself heard, and the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. CHATTERLEY, to speak the epilogue, 
alone caused the tumult to subside. 

The exertions of the performers were in the highest de- 
gree meritorious. Mr. C. KeEMBLE’s Dalgarno was in his 
finest style of comedy; Mr, W. Farren in Skourlie gave 
an animated and amusing portrait of a man whose eager 
thirst for gain holds divided sway over every impulse of his 
soul with one fond, foolish, and preposterous passion. 
Nothing could be finer than the impassioned vehemence of 
his warning in the scene where he avowed his passion to 
Margaret, and his threats of vengeance for her rejection 
of his solicitations. Miss Lacy, in Martha Trapbois, 
added greatly to her already well-established fame. Her 
delineation of the sensible and naturally feeling woman, 
whose temper had become morose from misfortunes, and 
the frowns and scoffs of an unfeeling world, the intense- 
ness of her grief approaching to delirium for the death of 
her father, and the steadfastness of her resolves to pursue 
his murderers to justice, were chaste and touching, and . 
powerfully true to nature. Mr. BLANCHARD as 7rapéois, 
Mr. FAWCETT as Strappet, Miss Foote as Margaret, and 
Mrs. CHATTERLEY as Bridget, made the most of parts 
much beneath their respective talents. 

The scenery was in the finished style of excellence for 
which this theatre has acquired a ust celebrity. A view of 
St. James’s Park, another of Greenwich Park, and an- 
other of London and the River Thames, from Whitehall 
Garden, in King JAMEs’s time, are pictures of such perfect 
beauty and sweetness, as to induce regret that they should 
not have been executed in a less perishable material. 

29.—Nigel—Ibid. 

30.—No performance. 
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31.—Nigel—Pantomime. 

Feb. 1.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

3.—Nigel—Ibid. 

4.—Rob Roy—Ibid. 

5.—Nigel—Ibid. 

6.—Love in « Village—Ibid. 

A new performer, named LARKIN, appeared in the cha- 
racter of Young Meadows, but we cannot congratulate him 
on the score of success. 

7.—Nigel—lIbid 

8.—Love in a Village—Ibid. 

10.—Henry VII1.—Ibid. 

11.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

12.—No performance. 

13.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

14.—No performance. 

15.—Beggar’s Opera—Irish Tutor—Ibid. 

This opera, compressed into two acts, and all that ren- 
dered the piece amusing, conversant, or intelligible, press- 
ed out in the operation, was pertormed. Miss Paton was 
the Polly; Mr. Larkin, whose first appearance as Young 
Meadows we have already mentioned, was the Macheath, 
and it is really grievous to be compelled to state, that with 
the most painful anxiety to discover some little ray of 
merit, some promise of future excellence, we watched in 
vain from the first moment of entrance from the closet in 
Polly’s apartment, to the arrival of the, as unlooked for 
as unmerited, reprieve, for something of which it might 
be possible to speak in commendation. His acting of the 
part was a mistake from the beginning to the end; a me- 
tamorphosis of the gay, polished rake and highwayman, 
“‘ the captain,” into a coarse and vulgar footpad, an acci- 
dentally-promoted stable-boy aping the free and dégagée 
manners of a well-bred profligate. [lis singing was, in 
itself, equally defective and unsatisfactory, and derived, 
of course, but little advantage from being heard in concert 
with the accomplished representative of Po/ly, and still 
less from the unavoidable contrast in the minds of the 
audience with the sweetness of voice and tasteful execution 
of arecent performer in the same character. The public 


eem, in judging of this gentleman by his first essay, to 
save very fairly anticipated the sort of entertainment that 
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awaited them on this occasion, for the audience was one of 
the most miserable in point of numbers that has been seen 
during the present season, and endured the business_of the 
opera with the most listless tranquillity and imperturbable 
indifference, excepting only those scenes which were ani- 
mated by the excellent acting of BLANCHARD and Mrs. 
DAVENPORT, or to which a still more resistless charm was 
imparted by the delicious warblings of Miss PaTon. 
17.—Romeo and Juliet—Ibid. 

18.—Comedy of Errors—Tue Duet; or, My Two Ne- 
phews—[Ist time.] 

This farce is ascribed to the pen of Mr. PEAKE, of the 
English Opera-house, of which the plot is as follows :— 
Sir Roger Oidcourt, a wealthy baronet, and formal polish- 
ed old gentleman of the Chesterfield school, has two 
nephews: the one dugustus Buoyant, a gay Corinthian of 
the first order, whom he invites down to the old manor- 
house in the country, where he has resided for half a cen- 
tury without visiting London, to receive the hand of his 
fair ward, Miss Seymour; and the other, his brother 
Henry, a brave and accomplished naval lieutenant, who is 
the secret and favoured lover of the young lady. The gal- 
lant lieutenant having dangerously wounded his captain in 
a duel, arrives with his friend Tourniquet, a surgeon, who 
had acted as his friend in the affair, at an inn in the vici- 
nity of the manor-house, where they propose to remain 
secluded, until the recovery of the captain shall enable 
them to appear with safety. dugustus arrives there shortly 
afterwards with O’A/au/ey, an Irish pugilist, whom he 
patronises, and has in training; and, wishing to acquire 
some knowledge of the lady before he appears as her in- 
tended husband, he avails himself of his brother’s trunk, 
which he finds at the inn, to disguise himself in his naval 
uniform, and passes himself off upon the uncle, who has 
never seen either of them, for his brother Henry, intro- 
ducing O’Mauley as the surgeon of the ship to which he 
belongs. The Corinthianisms of dugustus, and the slang 
and vulgarity of his protegé, soon render him weary of 
their company; and, after having kept them locked up 
all day, for fear of discovery. on the supposition of their 
danger in consequence of the duel, of which he is in- 
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formed by a letter from a friend of Henry's, he delivers 
them in custody to a sberiff’s officer, who has been brought 
from London to arrest dugustus at the suit of Rumfit, a 
young cockney master tailor, and the danger of Henry 

aving subsided, bestows on the latter the hand of his ward. 

The piece was completely successful, and with a little 
judicious pruning will deserve a run. The characters are 
better drawn than in most productions of the same class ; 
the dialogue is smart and neatly written, thickly strewed 
of course with puns, but abounding also with wit and 
humour of a better sort, which kept the audience in almost 
constant laughter. 

Mr. W. Farren’s performance of the old baronet will 
rank with his Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle. Mt. 
Jones gave full effect to the vivacity of the ‘* finished 
metropolitan” educated dugustus. Mr. KEELY’s Rumfit 
was a perfect personification of a cockney tailor; and Mr. 
Connor’s 0’ Mauley was a finished portrait of an Hibernian 
eee in the honours of the London prize ring and 

ives Court. Mr. BLANCHARD gave great prominence to 
the trifling part of Silverhead, a prolix and loquacious old 
steward. 

20.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

22.—Marriage of Figaro—Ibid.—Pantomime. 

24.—Maid Marian—Pantomime. 

25.—School for Scandal—The Duel. 

27.—Marriage of Figaro—Ibid.—Pantomime. 

March 1.—Maid Marian—The Duel. 

3.—King John—Pantomime. 

4,—Fontainbleau—The Duel. 
7.—Marriage of Figaro—The Duel—Pantomime. 


MINOR DRAMA. 


— 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Heart of Mid Lothian—Don Giovanni.—We know not 
when we have sat down in more, perfect good humour to 
perform a task of criticism than at present. Upon the 


Heart of Mid Lothian, and Miss CopE——, we beg pardon, 
Mrs. FitzwitiiaM, Mr. BurrouGn’s, &c. &c., we are 
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disposed to be unusually eloquent, and, if our space would 
permit, we should certainly be as unusually prolix.— 
It is late in the day to attempt an eulogy on this beau- 
tiful production of an inexhaustible genius; and the hands, 
eyes, and hearts of thousands of gratified spectators 
have attested the ability and kindred feeling with which it 
has been dramatised at this classical little theatre. We 
have always been great admirers of the ‘‘ Gentle Geordie” 
of Mr. Burrouaus; and never did he exhibit higherclaims 
to approbation than on the present occasion, when, stimu- 
lated, perhaps, to extraordinary exertion by the presence 
of his early coadjutor, he presented such a portraiture of 
the unfortunate and heroic Staunton, the outlaw, ‘ linked 
to one virtue by a thousand crimes,”’ as will not be easily 
effaced from the recollection of those who were fortunate 
enough to witnessit. Mr. BENGouGH asthe Duke of Argyle, 
looked well, and performed his trifling part with character- 
istic judgement. JERviS a8 David Deuns was respectable, 
and DavipGe’s representation of the Laird of Dumbiedikes, 
was full of chastened humour. Of Mrs. Fitzwit.iam’s 
Madge Wildfire, it is impossible to speak in terms of too 
high approbation. She was the identical creature of the 
Novellist; her mind estranged and her heart withered by 
the blight of betrayed love and the loss of the infant pledge 
of her ill-fated passion. Over the wreck of reason at times 
shone the light of recollection, and within her shattered 
bosom glowed the inextinguishable fire of feeling. Beau- 

teous even in her desolation, and gentle even in her 
madness, and kind, even though her Own misery was 

unsympathized with by any human creature; such is 

the being of the author; and such is the portraiture 

presented to us by this excellent actress. Her features 

in this character wear ‘‘ the sweetness of a smile 

without its gaiety;” and the wild intonation of her voice, 

and the strange and varied expression of her eye, combine 

to render this performance as perfect as the most fastidious 

critic could desire. Uniformly excellent as was her perfor- 

mance, it is difficult to point out any isolated parts as en- 
titled to pre-eminent applause ; but we should do injustice 
to our feelings were we silently to pass over her pathetic 
acting at the grave of her child, on which she loves to 

weep, that her tears may make the ‘‘ grass grow green and 
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the flowers grow fair” upon that hallowed spot. Her death- 
scene also, in which she recognizes her ‘‘ fause luve’’ Geor- 
die, and forgives him, and entreats him to be kind to poor 
Effie, and then, endeavouring to place her thin fair fingers 
on his brow, expires; was deeply tragical. Here the strug- 
gle of memory, generosity, and feeling, with the irresisti- 
ble power of death which was at the very moment dissolving 
and destroying them, was powerfully pourtrayed. ‘Albeit, 
unused to the melting mood,” we confess that we were un- 
able occasionally to restrain a few unmanly witnesses of our 
feeling or our weakness ; but we were kept in countenance 
by a great majority of the audience, who were alternately 
loud in their applause, or silent from the interest which the 
piece and the performance created. As the inflexibly 
virtuous Jeannie Deans, Mrs. PinDaR had to contend with 
our recollections of a lady who has identified herself with 
the character, (1) and of whom we are in the habit of thinking 
in the same way as we do of a KeMBLE as Coriolanus, or of 
KEAN as Othello. But in spite of this disadvantage Mrs. 
Pinpar played the excellent Scotch girl with much pathos, 
judgment, and feeling; and was, on various occasions, de- 
servedly applauded. She was particularly successful in her 
trying interview with the Queen, who was well represented 
by Miss Poote. We must not conclude our notice without 
a word in favour of Miss BENCE, whose Margery Murdoch- 
son, and Mrs. Glass, were full of characteristic spirit, and 
evinced a correct knowledge of the sort of nature which she 
had to represent. Miss Jonas’s Effie was not exactly the 
** Lily of St. Leonard’s”’ of our imagination, and we think 
we have seen her in other characters to greater advantage, 
** Don Giovanni,” (which like its twin brothers in success, 
*<Tomand Jerry,” is worn absolutely thread-bare,) followed, 
and preseuted the attraction of the distracted Madge Wild- 
fire transformed into an amorous hero. We need not say 
how successfully Mrs. Firzwit.iaM wore the breeches, (a 
thing which we are sure she does not think of doing at 
home,) on the stage, or how sweetly she sang the parodies 
which fell to her share. Mr. BurrouGus as Leporello, : 
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(1) Miss TayLor, now Mrs. F. whose abrupt departure — 
from a stage which she so long adorned has been a matter’ 
of astonishment and sorrow with all her admirers. : 
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exhibited much humour, and shewed the versatility, if not 
the equality of his talents, by appearing on the same even- 
ing as Staunton, and as Scaramouch.—In the course of this 
piece, Miss Cooke treated us with a Pas Seul, full of agility 
and grace, which met with just and enthusiastic applause. 
Feb. 24.—‘‘ PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. ’’—Asit would be little 
short of an insult to suppose that any portion of our readers 
have neglected, in some way or other, to become acquaint- 
ed with the latest emanation from the Genius of the North ; 
we need only say, that Mr. BALL has in his present excellent 
adaptation kept in view the original werk, only varying the 
catastrophe so far as regards the fate of Fenella, for the 
purpose of adding to its theatrical effect. Having premised 
thus much, it would be a work of supererogation to go into 
any detail of the plot; we shall, therefore, pass at once to 
a review ofthe performance. We consider the ladies the 
most acute critics of the representatives of such personages as 
Julian Peveril; and they aver that Mr. BurrouGus in this 
character added a grace to his picturesque babiliments ; that 
bonnet and feathers never looked more chivalrous; that he was 
a perfect creature of love and loyalty, heartinessand heroism. 
Always happy to coincide with our fair friends, we feel plea- 
sure in stating that Mr. BurrouGus really looked well ; 
made love with much delicate ardour; defended himself 
and Sir Jeffery with determined bravery; behaved as a 
handsome and favorite page should do to the Countess of 
Derby ; and, altogether, left us nothing to wish for, nothing 
to condemn; a circumstance for which, as critics, we feel 
any thing but gratitude. The Charles of Mr. BENGOUGH is 
an admirable portrait, which, we consider only inferior to 
his celebrated one of James, in the ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel.” 
The dignity, gaiety, and politeness, of this good-humoured 
monarch were represented to the life. Mr. DAVIDGE as 
Sir Jeffery Peveril obtained much applause, and in order to 
increase it, we fear that he more than once sacrificed his 
own sense of propriety, and represented the old gentleman 
as too much of a rudesby, both in speech ard action, Mr. 
Gace as Buckingham, looked fiercely and talked loudly, 
and seemed to forget that there were other qualities than 
these for which his prototype was justly celebrated; there 
were, however, one or two good points in the acting of Mr. 
G., and we think that if he possess the inclination, he has 
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the ability to improve. The unfortunate Countess of Derby 
found an excellent representative in Miss EpMisToN, whose 
performance was replete with beauties of the highest order; 
her interviews with Fenel/a and young Peverit, were full of 
dignity and feeling, and her soliloquies were managed with 
much taste and skill. But the-crowning scene of-all was 


. the one in which, walking in her sleep, all the principal 


events of her sadly-chequered existence appear in her vi- 
sions, and madden her with their apparent trath and real 
intensity. This piece of acting deserves to be ranked 
among the finest efforts of this sensible and clever actress. 
We now approach the most difficult, yet most pleasant por- 
tion of our task—an expression of the feelings excited by 
Mrs. Pinpar’s singularly beautiful performance of Fenella. 
Divested of all her shadowy and imaginative attributes, 
she stood before us a creature of flesh and blood, with 
whom we could sympathize, and for whom we could feel. 
We confess a greater affection for the Fenella of Mrs. Pin- 
DAR than we can wknowledge for the same being in the novel. 
Though essentially and necessarily the same, they are some- 
thing different. In the book she is too auch of the human- 
elfin; on the stage she is one of ourselves, and we are, con- 
sequently, deeply interested in her fate. Mrs. PINDAR pos~ 
sesses that exquisite formation in all her limbs, and that 
countenance ‘‘ resembling a most beautiful miniature,” 
which the author ascribes to the original. She has, besides, 
the quickness, decision, and fire, especially in the eyes, to 
which Fenel/a owed so much of her influence. In the early 
scenes, in which she has only to gesticulate, she was all 
passion, beauty, and expression. Her reverence for her 
patroness, the Countess of Derby, and her unfortunate love 
of Peveril were charmingly pourtrayed ; talked to by her 
eye and hands, we felt no want of the organ of which she 
was supposed to be deprived. In the scene with Bucking~ 
ham, in which she first discovers her powers of speech, and 
has to utter sentiments noble in themselves, and clothed in 
language which renders them still more captivating, she 
absolutely electrified the audience. Never did we hear ap- 
plause more sincere, intense, and enthusiastic. We shall 
never forget the playful, yet powerful and earnest way, in 
which she said to Buckingham, ‘‘ Nay, frown not, for you 
must hear the truth for once. Nature has done its part, 
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and made a fair outside, and courtly education has added its 
share. You are noble, it is the accident of birth—hand- 
some, it is the caprice of nature—generous, because to give 
is more easy than to receive—well apparelled, it is to the 
credit of your tailor—well-natured in the main, because 
you have youth and health—brave, because to be otherwise 
were to be degraded—and witty, because you cannot help 
it.”’—In the dance, which she executes in the Park, to at- 
tract the attention of the King towards herself and Peverit, 
Mrs. P. evinced a knowledge of that delightful art which 
we have frequently looked for in vain among its professors, 
and the ease and elegance of her movements elicited much 
applause. The concluding scene called forth all her powers, 
and her death was followed by tumultuous shouts of appro- 
bation. In a word, Mrs. Pinpar is an actress of true 
genius, who would do honor to any theatre, and give satis- 
faction to the most hypercritical of audiences.—Mrs. Da- 
VIDGE’s Deborah Debbich, was playful and pretty; Miss 
Huppart’s diice, a complete failure—she has a voice and 
manner more fit for a conventicle than a theatre; Miss J. 
Jones’s Chiffinch, tolerable; Miss Bence’s Dame Elies- 
mere, unique and inimitable; and, though last not /east, 
Miss VincENT’s Sir Jeffery Hudson must come in for a 
Share of the commendation we have already so copiously 
bestowed. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


— 


CROYDON THEATRE. 


Mr. Drama, 

On Thursday, January 30, this town was all bustle, the 
theatre being opened for the representation of SHAK- 
SPEARE'S ** Merchant of Venice,” the parts of Shylock, 
Bassanie, and Launcelot Gobbo, by Mr. Kean, Mr. Coo- 
PER, and Mr. W. West; and Portia and Nerissa by Mrs. 
W. West and Mrs. Orcer: the rest of the characters 
were filled by performers from Drury Lane Theatre. Never 
had the inhabitants so great a dramatic treat. KEAN acted 
with his accustomed excellence, as did Mrs. W. West. In 
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the trial scene her admirable delivery of the celebrated 
speech of Mercy was loudly applauded ; in short, the act- 
ing of herself and Mr. KEAN in this scene can never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. The Bassanio of Mr. 
Cooper was a finished performance, as was the Launcelot 
of Mr. W. West, who, by his quaint style of acting, 
added much to the evening’s amusement. Foore's farce 
of the ‘* Liar’ followed, in which Mr. ELLIsTON sustained 
the character of Young Wilding in a most’excellent style. 
It was, we understand, a benefit given by the performers 
to Mr. Barnarp, of Drury Lane, and it is needless to 
observe, the house overflowed in every part- Criticus. 


SOUTHAMPTON THEATRE. 
Mr. Drama, 

It having been reported that ‘‘ Life in London,” was 
shortly to make its appearance in the country, the public 
curiosity was naturally very much on the tip-toe to see this 
celebrated play, which was brought forward with great 
spirit, on the 14th of October, and reflects the highest cre- 
dit on Mr. HoLLINGsworTH, by whom the piece has been 
entirely arranged and got up—having been divested of all 
improper expressions, and situations that are offensive to 
the ear and eye of the fair sex, it was received throughout 
with the most enthusiastic applause, and became a source 
of great emolument to the managers, who certainly deserve 
our warmest thanks for the great trouble and expense 
they have been at, to produce pieces worthy the public pa- 
tronage.—SHALDERS took the part of Corinthian Tom; 
KELLY that of Jerry Hawthorn; and FLoyer, Bob Logic; 
who played their parts in a manner that added greatly to 
their reputation.—These gentlemen, being natives of Lon- 


don, (and having most likely seen much in reality what 


they now support in fiction) had the power of putting an ad- 
ditional spirit into their parts, which other persons, not 
having seen either high or low life in the metropolis, could 
not do.—Great interest was excited for the appearance of 
Mr. MAXFIELD; and when he at last made his appearance, 
as the Constable of the night, he was received with three 
cheers—Evidently overpowered at this flattering mark of 
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esteem, he advanced to the front of the stage, and thus ad- 
dressed the audience—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, there are 
occasions when it is necessary to say a few words. As to 
the contemptible paper, (alluding to the Luminary of that 
day, in which it was stated ‘‘ that he had no talent; he was 
as deficient in that necessary ingredient in the composition 
of a good actor, as were the stones which formed the pave- 
ment,”) it is beneath my notice.—(Cheers.)—This mark of 
your approbation, after upwards of thirty years acquain- 
tance, proves to me that my conduct has merited your ap- 
probation, and I beg to assure you that I will still endea- 
vour to merit it.” When silence was procured, Mr. M. pro- 
ceeded with his part, in which the following passage oc- 
curred—“‘ It isa cut at our profession—it is intended to 
ruin us.”—This was quickly noticed by the audience, and 
was followed by loud and continued approbation.—Miss 
KELLy and Miss DEVERILL were particularly happy as 
Kate and Jane, and gave great gratification by their excellent 
dancing in the Quadrille party ; and Mrs. DaviEs represent- 
ed Swe very naturally, and was much applauded.— Hot Lings- 
WoRTH took the part of Dusty Bob; and DexaLpson, Black 
Sall,and gave the dance in fine style. The performers seem- 
ed to have done their utmost to make the piece go off with 
eclat, and highly deserved the praise shewnthem. Where 
so much excellence is displayed, it is a difficult matter to 
say which scene most deserves atterition; but, if a choice 
may be allowed, we should give it to the Ball-room scene ; 
the Charley scene, and the Fortune Tellers.—The scenery 
was painted by SHALDERS; the dancing by Mons. Grizana; 
the music by Mr. Davies; and the machinery by Mr. 
MILEs, all of whom deserve great praise. 

The ‘* Rival Soldiers” followed, and the house being very 
full, caused the performers to play with great spirit. 

The round of benefits commenced on Nov. 11th, with 
Mr. HOLLINGsworTn’s, and continued until the 9th Dec. 
when the Theatre closed one of. the best seasons that has 
long been known. The benefits were not productive of any 
particular novelty—neither would it be fair to wield the 
lash on the performances of a benefit night—a night which 
has not been unaptly termed the ‘‘ Actor’s Carnival.” At 
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the close of the performances Mr. KELuy came forward, 
and thus addressed the audience :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—The time is arrived when it 
becomes an imperative part of my duty to address you on 
behalf of the managers of this theatre, the performers col- 
lectively, and for myself individually, (particularly for the 
honour you have conferred on me this evening) and to of- 
fer you our warmest and most grateful acknowledgments for 
your kind and liberal support to the theatre this season. 

*‘ The endeavours, ladies and gentlemen, on the part of 
the management, has been directed to avail themselves of 
every variety, and to present the best attainable talent, 
both in and out of the metropolis, to afford at once an en- 
tertainment blended with rationality; and if their attempts 
to attain those objects have succeeded to your satisfaction, 
they feel more than repaid by their present sensations- 

** They pledge themselves on the next season to renew 
their efforts; when | hope once again to have the pleasure 
of presenting myself to my early friends and patrons, sin- 

cerely hoping no diminution of their health or happiness 
may occur in that mterim; and with these sentiments I 
most humbly take my leave.’’(1) 


Dec. 12, 1622. 
A Lover OF THE DRAMA. 








(1) By letters from Dublin, we learn that our great 
favourite, Miss JARMAN, has become very popular among the 
visitants to that theatre—No.Lan’s “* Theatrical Observer,” 
in speaking of her personation of Mrs. Oakley, says, “‘ It 
warmed us into the highest admiration of this lady’s match- 
less talents: we say matchless, for we know no one at pre= 
sent upon the stage, who could play the character half so 
well—All the fine points were given with the truth and 
perfection of reality, and elicited long, loud, and vehement 


applause. 
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Mr. Drama, 
The malicious attack made on me, by your correspon- 
dent, Sam. Sam.’s Son. discovers such a want of impartial 
and manly feeling, that, in justice to myself [ cannot pass it 
over, without an attempt, at least, to counteract its per- 
nicious tendency. 

My theatrical career has been but short, ’tis true, but 
during that time [ call my brother performers to witness, 
that, as a private individual, I have ever conducted myself 
with a proper and becoming dignity; and the wordd will 
bear me out in the assertion, (that, spite of individual 
envy and calumny,) I have been, and am still, a favourite 
with the public. Hitherto my success has been equal to 
my own, and the warmest wishes of my dearest friends. 
Your correspondent, S. S. S. being the First to aim a 
deadly blow at my fame,—a blow, which, by disseminating 
its poisun in the pages of your widely-circulated work, 
may, eventually, crush for ever all my hopes, unless, with 
a generosity for which you are celebrated, through the 
same medium you suffer me to prove the FALSITY, and 
consequent MALICE of S. S,’s S. criticism: to-do this, I 
must enter on a brief detail of my theatrical life. 

Previous to the spring of 1822, I had obtained consider- 
able applause as an amateur ; at that period an old friend, 
Mr. Butter, then belonging to Mr. J. Dawson’s com- 
pany, requested me to make a débat for his benetit ; I con- 
sented, and selected Hotspur for my opening part. To 
return some marked attention shown me by Mr. WILTON 
on Mr. Butier’s night, | agreed to appear a second, and, 
as I fully purposed, the /ast time for his benefit, as Wal-. 
lace in WALKER’s tragedy. On this and the subsequent 
occasion my success was so brilliant, Mr. J. Dawson im- 
mediately offered me an engagement for his first bustness, 
and, after a consultation with my friends, to satisfy my 
passion for notoriety, it was resolved I should embrace 
the profession. 

Ia May, 1822, I made my first bow as an actor at Dart- 
mouth, and during a two-months’ season, constantly sus- 
tained the most arduous characters in the Drama, entirely. 
to the satisfaction af my manager, Mr. J. Dawson, and 
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equally to that of the audience, if the applause of an 
audience is a fair criterion. 

My success at Bodmin (our next town) I will not notice ; 
I was surrounded by friends who were more desirous of 
applauding than condemning me: but, of my success at 
Penzance, the town where S. S. S. would immolate me to 
his spleen, I thus puBLicLy BoAsT. I entered this town 
under peculiar disadvantages; a mere novice, a total 
stranger to the inhabitants. I had to appear in characters, 
which Mr. OsBaLDIsTONE (now leading in the Norwich 
company), a fine actor, and a tried and deserving favourite 
of the public, had sustained there about eighteen months 
before, with a success commensurate to his abilities; and 
yet I was not only folerated (the summit then of my am- 
bition), but caressed and applauded, and the kindness of 
the Penzance public will ever be cherished with gratitude 
by me amongst the dearest and proudest of my recollec- 
tions, 

I am now returned within a short distance of my 
native town, and sustain the first business at the Dock 
Theatre, where many of the first public characters have 
gone before me. Here I might be expected to fail; but 
the applause of the audience and the public prints give 
testimony that I am neither the wretch in figure or ability 
that S. S. S. represents me. This is a brief but ¢rue, 
though unavoidably egotistical recital of my nine months 
Thespian campaign; and now referring you to the Ply- 
mouth and Dock Journal,(1) and the difred, and Devon- 
shire Freeholder, papers, for a description of my acting 
and person; and informing you, that I am AUTHORIZED 
by Mr. J. Dawson, in saying, he has refused engagements 
to many old and celebrated stagers, because he is fully satis- 
fied with my histrionic talent, 1 appeal to your judgment 
to redress my wrongs on my calumniator, S.S.S. Were 
I the monster in mind and body that he describes me, is it 





(1) This paper, speaking of Rob Roy, says, ‘* Mr, 
Dyer’s fine figure appeared to advantage as the ‘‘ Red Rob- 
ber,” and his feeling acting in the third act was most rap- 
turously applauded ; he is decidedly a favourite with the 
audience.” 
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probable that Mr. Dawson would engage, or the public 
endure me? Should I not he hooted from the stage? 
Would any of my professional associates cheer me with 
the kind breath of their applause? Yet, to give “‘ the 
loud lie” to S. S.’s S. statement, I am engaged and en- 
dured, receive most flattering testimonials of public appro- 
bation, and my ‘“‘ brother actors,” though they occa- 
sionally condemn, more frequently applaud. 

In the hope that I have said sufficient to convince you 
that S.S. S.’s attack is at once invidious and unjust, I 
throw myself on your kindness to do me justice with the 
world. Who this would-be dictator of public taste may 
be I know not. To the name of gentleman he has forfeited 
ALL Claims by his scurrility! a man aT HEART he cannot 
be ! for what MAN would, under the impenetrable veil of 
anonymovs criticism, attempt the destruction of one who 
never wronged him ? 

With respect, 
Iam, Mr. Drama, 
Your obedient servant, 
Plymouth, 74, Whimple Street, RobBerT DYer. 
Feb. 22, 1823. 


PENZANCE THEATRE. 


(Vide Vol. IIT. p. 312.) 

On the 2d of October the Mayor, E. C. Gippy, Esq. be- 
spoke ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer” and ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” 
which produced a good house, and would have gone off well 
and quiet enough, but for the interference of a ‘‘ drunken 
gentleman” in the boxes calling for ‘ Rule Britannia’— 
‘God save the King,’—‘ Paddy O’Raffertee,’ &c. Sir 
Charles Marlow,by RoGERS, made us laugh on his en- 
trance—his face being powdered, it looked like a pumpkin 
out of a flour barrel. Old Dawson as Hardcastle—his 
Wife as Mrs. H.—and Son as Tony, were truly excellent. 
Witton played Young Marlow, and Miss ScHOLEy Miss 
Hardcastle, much better than I expected; but comic Mr. 
Dyer in Hastings was quite farcical, he was not quite per- 
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fect in his part—a thing he seems to pay very little atten- 
tion to ; in the Tavern Scene, where Zony makes his e 
of him and Young Marlow, they both deserved it.(1) 
‘“* Raising the Wind” in some characters was well sustain- 
ed: Plainway, Didler, and Miss Laurelia, by the Daw- 
‘SONS’.—Sam, by WILTON, was far from a contemptible at- 
“‘tempt.— Peggy, by Mrs. Lewis, whom we recognized as 
the ci-devant Miss ANGEL of last season, but very little 
improvement has taken place in her performances; she is 
the same insipid thing she was, and for an angel—she 
makes good the saying, she must be one of the fallen ones. 
We have lost that image of fun, activity, and mischief, 
her brother ;—his abilities have no doubt transplanted him 
into some stationary hot-bed, where he cannot fail to be an 
acquisition. ’ Sam. SAM.’s SON. 
30th Oct. 1822. 





Monday, Dec. 2, were married, at St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields, by the Rev. D- Morcan, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
CoPELAND, youngest daughter of Mr. Robert CoPELAND, 
to Mr. Epwarp FitzwitiaM, both of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. 

A new theatre is immediately to be erected at Tewkes- 
bury, at the expense of twenty individuals, who are to be 
joint proprietors.. Mr. Potrer has nearly completed a 
short theatrical season there. 

Lord Byron’s Play of Werner has the same plot and 
characters (under other names) as the tragedy of ‘‘ Con- 
science,” written in 1807, and acted at the Stafford thea- 
tre in former seasons. 





(1) We are induced here to omit some remarks upon 
Mr. Dyer, which appear to bear somewhat of a spleenish 
malevolence about them unsuited to the dignity of fair cri- 
ticism.—Eb. 
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